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PRICES OF ANIMALS: 1896-1908. 


By Capt. Stanuey FLower, 
Director of the Giza Zoological Gardens, Egypt. 


Tu prices at which wild animals change hands in Europe 
may perhaps at first sight appear a matter of little zoological 


interest, but a record of these may in time be of historical im- 


portance as helping to show the relative abundance and ease or 
otherwise of importing and breeding many species of mammals 
and birds which are already (or unfortunately appear in the near 
future to be) doomed to extinction from various causes. 

A record of the prices paid a century, or even sixty years, ago 


- would now be of decided value. It is chiefly for this reason that 


the present list has been compiled; but the reader must bear © 
in mind that it is of necessity very incomplete, being limited to 
my own personal experiences: my hope is that its publication 


_ may induce other zoologists, who may have had greater oppor- 


tunities, to place on record the prices which have come to their 
notice. | 

For convenience of comparison I have limited the prices 
quoted to the last twelve ‘years, 1896 to 1908, and in each case 
the prices are (unless otherwise stated) those for delivery in the 
principal cities of Western Central Europe, such as London, 


Liverpool, Marseilles, Rotterdam, Hamburg, &c. 


Besides being perhaps of zoological-historical interest, these 
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notes may possibly also be of present use to professionals and 
amateurs. But it must be remembered that the values in wild 
animal dealing vary probably more than in any other trade, in 
accordance with supply and demand.; if, for instance, an in- 
dividual or an institution wants to buy a Lion at short notice, 


and no one is wishing to sell, they may have to pay some hundreds = 


of pounds for an animal that at another time its owner would be 
willing to part with for practically nothing in order to save the 
daily cost of Reeping it supplied with food. 2 

‘Fancy’ prices are not included in these notes, though in 
actual trading one is at times quite ready to pay them, or at any 
rate to “allow” for them: as it is a curious fact that the general 
public that will crowd to see, and will pay to see, a Tortoise that | 
they hear has eost a hundred golden sovereigns, will take no 
. interest in the same reptile should it have been known to have 
changed hands for a ten pound cheque ! | 

The amateur must not expect to be at all times able to buy 
beasts or birds for the prices mentioned below. These are, to 
the best of my knowledge, all genuine prices, either of actual — 


business transactions or of offers to sell: but, as in many cases — 


the offers are of surplus stock, the prices are below the actual 
values of the animals named. | 
| In some years’ experience, in three continents, both as a_ 
buyer and a seller of wild animals, and also in the capacities of 
an intermediary and a looker-on, I have been unable to help 
noticing the tendency, both of many amateurs and also of the 
salaried officials of some zoological institutions, to beat down 
and decry the prices asked for specimens by the professional 
zoological collectors and dealers: this isa regrettable and short- 
sighted policy. In the long run, and taking all risks into con- 
sideration, the pecuniary profits on zoological trading are very 
small—if any. In most cases the collector and dealer carries 
on his work, not from. the money that accrues to him from it, 
but from the fact that it is the only way in which he can afford 
to gratify his love for, and his interest in, zoological pursuits. 
There are people in Europe who say, ‘‘ What an exorbitant 
price to ask for a dead butterfly,” or who write, ‘‘An absurd 
sum to pay for a young Elephant”: but if these same people — 
could only realize the accumulated experience required, the 
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trials to health and patience, the expenses and the trouble in- 


curred by the professional collector in the jungles of Borneo, or — 
‘in the swamps of Central Africa, to make it possible fot them to 


have the chance of obtaining the desired specimen, they should 
be willing not only to Give the price asked, but more also “ for 
the good of the cause.’ | 

The order in which the animals are enumeteted, and the 
names used for them, are, for convenience of reference, as far 


as practicable, in accordance with Dr. P. L. Sclater’s ‘ List of 


the Vertebrated Animals now or lately Living in the Gardens of 
the Zoological Society of London,’ 9th edition, 1896. 

The prices throughout are quoted in pounds ew or where 
necessary shillings. | | 

Class MAMMALIA. 

Order PRIMATES. 

SIMIIDH. 

The prices at which Anthropoid Apes shakes hands are most 
variable, so much depends on the ‘health and probability of life 
of the animal. £100 may be asked for a Chimpanzee, which 
some days later may be only worth the price of its mneraned 
skeleton. 

£40 to £75 may be taken as the value of a healthy young 
Chimpanzee in Kurope. 

-T have never been offered the chance of er a Gorilla, nor 


of an Orang-utan or a Gibbon (in Europe), so cannot quote any 
prices. On the Suez Canal one sometimes gets exceptional 


opportunities ; I once purchased a nearly full-grown male . 
Orang-utan for £6, and aut another time a young female for 
£14. 
Family 
~ Newly imported Monkeys of the commoner and smaller species 
of this family may be frequently purchased for from fifteen 
shillings (or even less) to £1 each. — 

Of the genus Semnopithecus (or Presbytis), practically the only 
species that is imported at all regularly to Europe is the Entellus 
or Haniman Monkey, best known as the Langur: on arrival 
they may be bought for £2 apiece, but I have no doubt that a 
really acclimatized specimen, if put up for sale, would fetch a 
much higher price. | 


= 
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For our present purposes the genus Cercopithecus may be. 
roughly divided into four sections :— oe 
1st. Value £1 to £1 10s. or £2 each :— | 

The Grivet-Vervet Monkeys, C. cynosurus, griseo-viridis, 

callitrichus, lalandii, and pygerythrus : and Sykes’s Monkey, 
C. albigularis. | 
Qnd. Value £2 10s. to £3 each :— | 

C’. petaurista, nictitans, cephus, talapovn, patas, and mona. 

8rd. Value £3 10s. to £6 each :— | 

C. diana, schmidti, wolfi, and campbell. 

4th. Value £6 and upwards :— : 

—C. neglectus (or brazze); particularly fine individuals of the 
more showy species, mentioned in the 2nd and 8rd sections ; 
and examples of newly described species. __ 

Cercocebus fuliginosus, the Sooty Mangabey, may be bought 

at from £1 or £1 10s. to £3 or £3 5s. each, according to size. 
| C. collaris and C. ethiops, the only other Mangabeys at all 
frequently imported, for from £2 to £3 each. 

Of the genus Macacus, there are three species which are 

_ brought from Southern Asia to Europe in enormous numbers, 
and can be bought for from fifteen shillings up to £2 each. These 
are: the Bonnet Monkey, M. sinicus; the Common Macaque, 
Kra, or Jew Monkey, M. cynomolgus (now generally called M. 
fascicularis) ; and the Rhesus or Bandar, M. rhesus. | 

The Pig-tailed Monkey, or Broh, M. nemestrinus, is also fre- 

- quently imported ; small specimens are generally sold for £1 
each, adult males for as much as £5 each. 

Other species of Macacus comparatively seldom enter the , 

market : the only notes (for Europe) I have are :— 

M. silenus, Wanderoo. £7 10s. 

M.maurus, Moor Macaque. £3 15s. 

M. rufescens, Reddish Macaque. £5. 

_ M. inuus, Barbary or Rock Ape. £4. 
‘The Black Ape of Celebes, Cynopithecus niger, is not often 
to be obtained : young individuals have been offered at £3 each. 

The true Baboons, genus Cynocephalus (or — for trade 

purposes fall at once into two sections :— 


ist. The Chacma, Anubis, Doguera, Sphinx, Yellow, and 
Arabian Baboons: which can be obtained from £2 each and up- 
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wards. Females and half-grown males are worth £4 to £6 each ; 
large males £8 to £12, £15 or £20, according to size and con- 
| dition. £25 is the highest sum that I have been asked for an 
Anubis Baboon in Kurope.. 

2nd. The Drill and the Mandrill: quite young  éxhtaiples of 
these showy animals can exceptionally be obtained for £3 each, 
| but £4 to £7 each is a more usual value. Adult males at times 
fetch very high prices, £50 to £100, and I believe even more. 


Family CEBIDA. 


The common species of Capuchin, or American Rinatail, 
Monkeys, Cebus fatuellus, capucinus, and are gener- 
ally worth about £2 each. | 
— The only other moneey? of this family that I have been 
offered are :— 
Chrysothri ix scvurea, Squirrel Monkey. £3 10s. 
: Ateles paniscus, Red-faced Spider Monkey. £5. 
| A. ater, Black-faced Spider Monkey. £3 and £5.. 
Lagothrix humboldti, Humboldt’s Woolly Monkey. £15. 
Nyctipithecus vociferans, Douroucouli. £2. 


Family 


‘The common Marmosets, Hapale jacchus and H. penicillata, 
~ sell from £1 to £2 each. 


Family LEMURIDS. 


Casta the last five years an enormous number of Lemurs 
have been imported into Europe from Madagascar, and their 
values have greatly decreased. The Black and White Ruffed 
Lemur, Lemur varius, may be still worth £3 or more, but the 
Black Lemur, LZ. macaco, the common Brown Lemur, L. fulvus 

 (L. brunneus of Sclater’s list), and the Ring-tailed Lemur, L. 
catta, only from £1 10s. to £2 apiece. | 

The Mouse-Lemurs, Microcebus, may be purchased from £1 
upwards, and the ‘‘ Bush-babies,” Galago, from £2 to £8. 

Tonce bought a-Bosman’s Potto, Perodicticus potto, from a 
Hamburg dealer for only £3 10s., and I have recently been 
offered in the same city an aye- aye, Chiromys madagascar lensis, 
for £45. 


| 
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Order CARNIVORA. 
Felis leo. —Contrary to popular opinion, Lions are of little 


value, compared to the cost of their feeding. Wild bred, im- . 


ported animals, in good condition, are worth from £60 to £100. 
Menagerie-bred Lions sell for smaller sums; one Zoological 
- Gardens was offering cubs for £10 each in 1907. The smallest 
sum I have ever been offered a live Lioness for, in Europe, 
was £3 15s.; the largest sum I have seen asked for a Lion was 
£250. 

F’, tigris.—Tigers and Tigresses are worth far more than 
Lions and Lionesses. The range of price also appears to be 
much smaller: my notes give £100 to £125 0s Tigers, £75 to 
£112 for Tigresses. | 

F. pardus.—Spotted Leopards, African or Asiatic, male or 
female, are of about equal value. £35 1s the highest figure I have 
seen an individual Leopard valued at. Ordinary good speci- 
mens are worth £25 to £30 each, but in order to clear surplus 


stock they are often quoted at from £15 to £20; cubs even for — 


less. £10 is the lowest figure I have noted in Europe. 
Black Leopards are worth considerably more than Spotted | 
ones: I have not sufficient data to give exact figures, but per- 
haps their value may be taken as three times that of Spotted 
Leopards. 

FF. uncia, Snow- teal or Ounce.—£75 to £150 each, asked. 

I’. nebulosa.—The Clouded Tiger I have only once noted in a 
trade-list: £50 was asked for a three-year-old female with 
damaged lower canine teeth. 

F’. temminckhi, Golden Cat.—£10 (once). 

bengalensis, Tiger Cat.—£5 (once). 

F.. lynx. — The European Lynx seems to command high 
prices: £20 apiece for kittens, and £25 to £35 each for older 
animals. | 

caracal, Caracal Lynx.—£7 10s. (once). 

F’, concolor.—Pumas are very frequently offered for sale, for 
from £5 upwards. As with Lions, those specimens bred in 
European menageries are of less value than imported animals. 
£15 to £18 apiece seems the general price for good Pumas, but 
exceptionally fine females go up to £20, and males up to £25. 


| 
| 
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Ff’. onca.—Young Jaguars sell for £25 to £35 each. I have 
noted £45 asked for a female, and as much 8 £80 for a male 
Jaguar. 


pardalis. —Deslote appear very variable in value, 
from £1 10s. tc £9. | | 

F. canadensis, Canadian Lynx.—£25 for a pair (once) : that 
is to say, only half the value of the Kuropean Lynx! | 

Cynelurus jubatus.—-The Chita, or Cheetah, appears rarely to . 
come into the market. I have only two specimens noted, an 
eight-months-old cub for which £25 was asked, and an eighteen- 
months old female for which £37 10s. was asked. : 


Family Viverripm. 


Ten years’ notes of the prices of the commonly imported _ 
- species of Civet Cats, Genets, Paradoxures or Musangs, Ichneu- 

mons or Mongeese, and Meercats show a monotonous con- 
sistency of value; averaging about £1 to £1 5s. per animal. 
Naturally the smaller and commoner species are the cheapest, 
ranging down to fifteen, twelve, or even ten shillings per head, 


while the larger and more showy species, such as Viverra civetta, 
may go up to £3 ‘and £4. 


Family HYANID2. 


Hyena crocuta.—The Spotted Hyena is apparently not very 
easily obtainable alive. I have only noted it once on a trade- 
list, when £30 was asked. I may mention that, while resident 
in Africa, I have from time to time been asked by correspondents 
to get Spotted Hyznas for them, but so far I have never been 
able to oblige them. The Giza Zoological Gardens, in Egypt, 
from 1891 to 1907, have only received four specimens, all four 
presented, and all four males; so there has been no opportunity 
of breeding this interesting species, as has been done at times in 
Kuropean Zoological Gardens. 

H. striata.—The Striped Hyena, on the other hand, is at 
times a drug on the market: prices vary from £3 to £10 per 
animal. | 
Family Canip&. 


The price of European Wolves varies from ten shillings to 
£4, but is usually about £2 per animal. White Wolves are 


| 
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more valuable; I have noted £2 10s. for a cub and £5 for an 
‘adult. American Wolves appear to be worth rather more than 
Kuropean ones. Dog-Wolf hybrids I have seen quoted at £3 15s. 
each. 

Most. Jackals, whether Asiatic or African, fetch very walk 
prices in Europe, from ten shillings to £1. a head. The Black- 
backed Jackal, Canis mesomelas, may however go up to £2. 

There is such a considerable trade in the common European 
Fox that it almost more pertains to ordinary commerce than to — 
the wild-beast business : I have noted cubs quoted at from four 
to eighteen shillings each, and adults up to £2 a head. Various 
species of American Foxes, including Canis virginianus, C. azare, 
and C. cancrivorus, appear to be imported to Europe, ane sold at 
from fifteen shillings to £1 each. 


The Arctic Fox, Canis lagopus, is quoted at from £2. 10s. to 
£3 15s. a head. 


The more aberrant Dogs seldom come into the aaa ~The 


Raccoon-like Dog, Canis procyonides, I have once seen offered for _ 


£2 5s.; £30 was asked in 1907 for a male Asiatic Wild Dog, 
Cuon alpinus ; and the Cape Hunting Dog, Lycaon pictus, if in| 
good condition, always commands a high price, from £20 to £25 
for puppies ed to £45 for an adult male. 


Family 


Besides the Ferret, which does not come within the scope of 
this article, there is only one member of this family that is at all . 
often offered for sale, that being the European Badger, Meles 
taxus, which seems to maintain a steady price of ten to fifteen © 
shillings for young animals and fifteen shillings to £1 for 
adults. 

Other prices for Mustelide that I have noted are :— 

Mustela foina, Beech-Marten.—Five shillings. | 

putorius, Polecat.—Five shillings. 
Gulo luscus, Glutton, or Wolverine.—£15. 
Galictis barbara, Tayra.—£5. 
- G. vittata, Grison.—£1 5s. to £1 15s. 
_ Ictonyx zorilla, Cape Striped-Polecat.—£1 10s. to £2. 
Mellivora capensis, Ratel, or Honey-Badger.—<£6. 
Lutra vulgaris, European Otter.—£8 15s. 
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Family PRocyonipm. 


Raccoons, Pr ocyon, and Coatis, Nasua, are regularly imported 7 
from America, and seem to command a steady sale in Europe 
both to public menageries and © private fanciers at from £1 to 
£2 a head. 

~The Kinkajou, Potos flavus (or Cercoleptes caudivolvulus) is, 
however, deservedly a greater favourite: I have seen it quoted at 


- £8, but £5 is more like its value, and some individuals are 


certainly worth even more. 


Family Ursip&. 


For our present purposes Bears may be divided “a Polar 
Bears and other Bears. _ 


Of Polar Bears I have no personal experience ; ’ have been 


offered (and declined) them at the following prices: £25, £35, 


£40, £42 10s., and £50. 


_ The other Bears, usually imported to Kurope, fetch very 
small prices. Unless the supply very much exceeds the demand, | 
I cannot understand this: for they are as a rule hardy beasts in 
captivity, easy and very cheap to feed, and often great favourites 
both with their keepers and the public visitors. One factor that 
may perhaps keep down the dealer’s prices is that many people, 
in India and elsewhere, obtain Bear-cubs as pets, and later, 
when the young Bear begins to get too masterful for a private 
household, the owners are only too willing to present their pet. 
to some public Zoological Garden. Personally, in the last ten 
years I have had twelve Bears in my charge, and only one was 
purchased, and that only for £4! . 

Bears, of various species, appear to be very subject to blind- 
ness in captivity : blind Bears appear on dealers’ price lists at 
£2 10s. and upwards: one would imagine that their skins and_ 
flesh were worth more. | | 

The Brown Bear, Ursus arctos, is generally offered for sale at 
from £5 to £8 per animal, but I have noted £10 asked for a 
female and £11 for a male. | 

The Malay Bear, U. malayanus, is often offered for £5, but 
may go up to as much as £12 or £13. 

The Sloth Bear, Melursus ursinus, is of rather greater value ; 
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prices range from £5 to £15, and I have seen as much as £25 
asked. 
I regret that I have no data concerning the prices of any of 
the American Bears. | 
Family Oraripa. | 
The Oslifornian Sea-Lion is sold for from £40 to £50 a head 
in Europe. The other species rarely come into the market. 


Family Procipm. 

I have hardly been able to ascertain anything as to the values 
of Seals. The common European Seal, Phoca vitulina, I once 
_ saw on a price list quoted at £4: and a travelling showman was 
once very anxious. to sell me a Mediterranean Seal, Monachus 
albiventer, for £100!!! 

Order CHIROPTERA. 

Family 
The African Fruit-Bat, Rousettus leacht (Cynonycteris collaris 
of Sclater’s list) used to be sold bv the Zoological Society of 
London for £1 5s. each : these were specimens bred in their — 


menagerie. 
Order RODENTIA. 


Family Scturipz. 

The prices of Squirrels present little of interest, ranging from _ 

the common Indian Palm-Squirrel at ten shillings a head to the 
great Malabar Squirrel at £2 to £2 5s. 

The European Marmot I have noted priced at £1 5s., id the | 

American “ Prairie Dog” at £1 a head. 


Family CasToripm. 

The only Beavers I have ever seen offered for sale are the 
Canadian ones bred in the Hamburg Zoological Gardens, which 
are priced at from £15 to £17 10s. each. If such prices could 
be maintained, the breeding of Beavers in Europe should be a 


business. 
Family OcroDoNnTIDE. 


yopotamus coypus, the Coypu-Rat, figures in 
price lists at from eighteen shillings to as much as £3 per head. 


Family Hysrricipa. 
Hystrix cristata.—The various races of Poreupines which it 1s 
~ convenient to group under this name vary in price, according to 


\ 
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the are and condition of the individual, from £3 to £12 10s.: 


but £4 to £5 is an ordinary price to give for a common Por- 


cupine. 

H. javanica.—£3 to £3 15s. seems a fair price for the smaller. 
and crestless Asiatic Porcupines. 

Erithizon dorsatus. — The Canadian Poreupine during the 
last two years appears to have been imported fairly freely into 
Europe, and prices range from £1 10s. to £3 15s. | 

Sphingurus villosus. — This Brazilian Porcupine [ — shy 


once seen mentioned in a price list, at £3. 


Family CHINCHILLID®. 
Chinchilla lanigera, the Chinchilla. —£2 10s. (once). 
Lagostomus the Viseacha. —£2 (once). 


Family 
The Paca, Celogenys, though sometimes quoted lower, is worth 


from £3 to £5 apiece. The Agouti, Dasyprocta — and D. 
azaré, 18 worth from £1 10s. to £2 each. 


Family Cavip2. 
~ The Mar a, Dolichotis patachonica, I have seen quoted at from 
£5 to £7 10s. each, and the Capybara, oe us, at from 
£3 10s. to £15 each. 

Family Lrporipa. 
The South German and Austrian dealers offer European 


Hares at from five to eighteen shillings - ‘each, according to sex, 


time of year, &c., and European Rabbits at from eighteenpence 
to two shillings mth. | 
Order UNGULATA. | 
Suborder HYRACOIDEA. 


Family ProcaviD&m. 
The only species of Hyrax that seems to find its way jade the 
hands of European dealers is the South African Procavia capensis : 
| have seen it quoted at from £2 to £5 each, but it frequently — 


seems to be ‘ out of stock ’’ when one, in answer to an advertise- 


ment, wishes to buy it; I have only once been successful 
enough to actually buy some, which was from a Hamburg 
dealer, at the. price of £4 per Hyrax, which I consider very 


| reasonable. 


| 
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Suborder PROBOSCIDEA. 
Family ELEPHANTIpR. 


The subject of Elephants, in whis I have personally been 
- much interested for several years, is too large to go into within — 
the limits of this article. Their values depend on several quite 
different factors from those of the ordinary menagerie animal, 
_ which is never supposed to leave its cage. I will only mention 
here that according to recent price lists young Asiatic Elephants 
are worth in Europe from £200 upwards, and young Africans 
£350 upwards. | 


Suborder PERISSODACTYLA. 

As stated in the preface this article, being limited to my own 
personal experiences, I very much regret being unable to give 
- any information as to the values of Rhinoceroses or Tapirs, and 
only the following few prices for members of the Equide :— 

Equus prjewalskii, Asiatic Wild Horse.—£100 to £180 each. 

E. caballus var., Shetland Pony.—£10 to £12 10s. 

»,  Jsavanese Pony.—£20 to £27 10s. 

E. asinus var., Sardinian Donkey.—£3 to £7 10s. 

*‘ teniopus,” African Wild Donkey.—£5 to £7. 

E. “ hemionus,” Asiatic Wild Donkey.—£22 10s., asked. 

E. burchelli.—The various subspecies of Burchell’s Zebra form 
the large majority of all the Zebras to be seen in Zoological Gar- » 
dens; their price is usually fairly stable at £100 per head, but 


it varies from £80 or £90 to as much as £150, for specimens’ of _ a 


the rarer varieties. | 
Suborder ARTIODACTYLA. 
Family Bovina. | 
The variety of prices among this great family, which includes 
the Cattle, Antelopes, Goats and Sheep, is perhaps the most in- 
teresting to be met with amongst all the families of Mammals: 
and it must be remembered how far from complete this list, of 
necessity, is, some of the finest species (for instance the Greater 
Kudu) not being mentioned. _ 
Cattle. | 
Bos indicus.—Various races of the domestic Indian Cattle, 
commonly called Zebus in Europe, are frequently offered for sale 
by Zoological Gardens and dealers, at every sort of price, accord- 
ing to age, size, sex and breed, from £2 10s. to £40 per head. 


» 
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B. (Bison) bonasus.—I have only once seen a specimen of the 
European Bison offered for alot was a bull—for which £250 
was asked. 

B. (B.) americanus.—The American Bison figures on price 
lists fairly regularly, at from £50 td £100 per head. £87 10s., for 
a four months old bull calf, is the lowest price I have noted, and 
£150 for a five years old bull is - highest price I have seen 
asked. 
B. (Pephagus) grunniens.— As the Yak breeds freely in 

European menageries, it does not fetch a large price when sold : 
usually about £12 10s. to £15 a head, going up to £17 or £18 at. 
ae Bulls and cows appear to be of equal value. : 

B. (Bibos) frontalis, Gayal. — £75 asked for an ‘adult cow 
(once). 
8B. (B.) sondaicus, Banting. — £40 asked for a young male 

B. (Bubalis) buffelus.—For domestic. Indian Water- Buffaloes, 
generally bred in Europe, I have noted the following prices: 
£7 :10s., £10, £15 and £17 10s. 

B, (Anoa) depressicornis.—The Anoa I have only twice seen 
priced, once £15 (for a young female), and once 225. 


Antelopes. 

Bubelia (Damaliscus) albifrons, Bless-bok. —From £40 or £50 

_ to at times perhaps as much as £75. 
B. (D.) pygargus, Bonte-bok.—£100 for a bull (once). 

Conuasheta gnu, White-tailed Gnu. — £75 to £100 each: 
young animals sometimes cheaper, 7. e. £60 apiece. | 

C. taurinus, Brindled Gnu, and its local races, such as the 
Waite bearded Gnu.—£100 to £125 each. 

Cephalophus monticola, Btue Duiker.—£5 (once). 

— C. grimm, the Duiker.—£7 10s. to £12 10s. each. 

Raphicerus melanotis, Grys-bok.—£12, asked (once). 

R. tragulus, Stein-bok.—£10 and £12, asked (twice). 

Cobus ellipsiprynnus, Southern Waterbuck.—£75 (once). 

C. unctuosus, Western Waterbuck.—£35 to £60 each. 

Cervicapra isabellina, Isabelline Reedbuck.—£8 to £12 each. 

C. bohor, Bohor Reedbuck.—£15 (once). 

C. redunca, Nagor Reedbuck.—£15 (twice). 
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Gazella dorcas, Doreas Gazelle.— £4 15s. (once). 
G.rufifrons, Korin Gazelle.—£7 10s. to £15 each. 
_G. bennetti, Indian Gazelle.—£5 and £6. | 
subgutturosa, Persian Gazelle.—£8, (twice). 
G. semmerringi, Soemmerring’s Gazelle.-—£15 to £20 each. 
G. euchore, Spring-bok.—£15 to £20 each. 
Saiga tatarica, Saiga Antelope. — £20 for young fawn (once). 
Antilope cervicapra, Indian Blackbuck. — Males £4 to £10, 
females £8 to £18 15s., each. . 
_ Hippotragus niger, ‘Sable Antelope. - — £125 to £150 each: 
lately (1908) two yearling males have been offered for only £100. 
each. 

H., equinus, Roan Antelope.—£180 to £150 each. . 

Oryx leucoryx, Sabre-horned Antelope.—£82 10s. each (twice). 

O. beatriz, Princess Beatrice’s Antelope.—£50 each, and 
wards; the highest price I have noted asked is £120. 

Addax naso- maculatus, Addax Antelope. — £80. (once) : £100 
asked per head. 

Orias canna (or Taurotragus ory), Eland — £150 to 
£175 each. 

Strepsiceros imberbis, Lesser Kudu. — £25. asked for a young 
female (once). 

Tragelaphus sylvaticus, Bush-buck. —Male, £20 (once). 

T’. gratus, Congan Sitatunga, or Marsh-buck.—This Antelope 
has bred so freely in European Zoological Gardens during the 
last few years that its value seems to have gone down from 
— £30 or £37 10s. to £10 or £15 per head. 
Portax picta (or Boselaphus a Nilgai, or Nylghaie 


—£12 to £20 each. 
Goat-Antelopes. 


Rupicapra tragus, Chamois.—£6 10s. to £9 each. 


Goats. 


Capra megaceros, Markhoor. — £40 to £100 asked Pan fine 


C. (Hemitragus) jemlaica, Thar. #10 to £95 each, according 
to age, &C. 


C. (H.) hylocrius, Nilgiri Wild Goat. —£25 for a yearling male 
once). 
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Sheep. 
Ovis mustmon, Muflon.—£5 to £12 10s. each. 
O. vigner (or eycloceros), Wild Sheep. — £10 to £25 
each. | 


O. nahura tot O. burr Bharal Wild — £15 to 
each. | 
O. lervia (or O. tragelaphus), ead. or Barbary; Wild Sheep.— 
£3 to £16 each, according to age, sex, &e. . : | 

—O..ammon, Argali Wild Sheep. —£100 per head, asked (once). 


Family GIRAFFIDE. 


Supply and demand affect the price of Giraffes quicker than 
in the case of smaller animals: before the reopening of the 
Egyptian Sudan in 1898-1899 there was a time when it was im- 
possible to buy a Giraffe for £1000; then, about 1903-1904, 
when a few specimens had been brought down the Nile to Cairo 
and a much larger number exported from the Sudan vid Suakin, 
the value of these animals went down to about £300 or £850 per 
head—in fact, to a price that did not pay the expenses of cap- 
turing them and sending them to Europe; so that certain 
traders (not real animal dealers), who had purchased Giraffes as 
a speculation, actually slaughtered their animals and realized 
what money they could by the sale of their skins and flesh rather 
than go to the expense of keeping the beasts alive till they 
could be sold at remunerative prices. I would remark here that 
there is a very great difference between the genuine dealer in 
wild animals, who is at heart a zoologist and a lover of beasts, 
and the merchant who simply, from time to time, trades in them 
as he would in cotton, tin, or guano, simply with the object of 
making money. The fair value of a healthy young Giraffe at 
_ the present time in Europe should be £400 to £500. 


Family CERvIDz. 


Compared to Antelopes, Deer are of brt little value, as the 
prices will show. 

Cervulus muntjac, Muntjac, or Barking Deer. — Usually £10 
each, male or female. 

C. elaphus, Red Deer. eet: when wishing to dispose of 
surplus ‘stock, young Red Deer may be offered for as little as 
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£2, to £3 apiece, the regular Central European prices for good 
animals may be taken as follows:— = 

Males.—Calves. . . . 44 to £6. 

Antlered 2 points, Spiesser, 8. 
Sechsender, 10 22. 
S . 12 ,, 156. 
» Sehnender, 16 ,, 17. 

Females.—£4 to £7, according to age. 

White Red Deer apparently fetch good prices for menagerie 
purposes. I have noted a white hind offered for £13 10s. 
CC. elaphus corsicanus.—I have once seen the “ Sardinian ” 

Red Deer quoted at £80 per pair. 


C. elaphus maral.—Of the Eastern Red Deer I nae sais two 
notes—a male calf for £7 10s., and an adult male for £20. 


C. canadensis.—The Aueatanis Wapiti Deer, and its Asiatic © 


allies, asiaticus (or eustephanus), luehdor/i, xanthopygus, cause 
a certain amount of confusion, and some amusement, to the 
animal trade; experts differ as to which race is which, and 


owing to the various hybrids which have been bred in captivity, — 
both among the different Wapitis and also crossed with Red 


Deer, it is doubtful if the matter will be ever entirely cleared up. 
Young animals appear to be worth £8 to £12 apiece, and adulis 
£20 to £35. It is true that more than once a pair of these fine 
Deer have been advertized for sale for £100, but at any rate, in 
one case I know the vendors reduced this to £40! 

C. mantchuricus, Manchurian Deer.—£15 each. 

C. sika, Japanese Deer.—£8 15s. to £8 10s. each, though 
£12 10s. has been asked for a female. 

duvaucelli, Barasingha Deer.—£380 to £40 naked for im- 

ported adult males. 

C. unicolor (or C. aristotelis and C. equinus), Sambur.—£5 to 
£10 each. £15 asked for specially good animals. 

C. porcinus, Hog Deer.—<£3 to £6 each. 

C. hippelaphus, Javan Deer.—£6 to £10 each. 

C. moluccensis, Moluccan Deer.—£2 10s. to £8 15s. each. 

C. axis, Axis, or Chital, Deer.—£6 to £10 each: but fawns 
may sometimes be purchased for £3 10s. apiece, and I have 
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noted as much as £12 10s. asked for a male, and £18 15s. for a 
female. 

C. dama, Fallow Deer.—The range of prices I have noted for 
this species is £1 8s. to £7 10s. The ordinary values:are :— 

Males, £2 to £7 each, according to age. 

| Females, £2 to £5 
White individuals, 20 per cent. more. Black iwhividedds. 10 per 
cent. more. | 


Alces machlis. —I once noted a two- -year- -old male Elk offered 
for £40. | 
) Capreolus caprea.—The Roe sells in Central Barope for from 

— £2 to £3 per head: though fawns may sometimes be purchased 

in July for £1 5s. each, and for particularly fine adults as much 
£3 10s. may be required. | 

Of the American Deer, Cariacus virginianus, C. mexicanus, 
C’. paludosus, C. gymnotis, C. campestris, C. rufus, &c., 1 have 
unfortunately but little knowledge: prices vary from £2 5s. for 
young animals born in European Zoological Gardens up to as 
much as £25 for adults. 

Rangifer tarandus.—The Reindeer I have seen thrice on pies | 
lists ; TORRE | animals at from £8 15s. to. £9 each. 


Family TRAGULIDE. 
Mouse-Deer, or Chevrotains, of the more im- 
ported species from India and Malaya, sell for about £2 each. 


Family CAMELID™. 
_ Lama huanacos, Wild Lama, or Huanaco. —£5 to £20 each. 

glama (or peruana), Domestic Lama.—£7 10s. to £22 10s. 
each : white individuals being the most valuable. 

Camelus dromedarius, Arabian Camel.—£20 to £45 each: as 
with the Lama, apparently white animals are most favour ed in 
Europe. 

C. bactrianus, Bactrian Camel.—£17 10s. to £50 each : white 
animals again being of more value than brown. 


Family 

Hippopotamus, whether imported from Africa or bred in 
Zoological Gardens, command a very high price, £500 to £550 
apiece, for even quite young animals. — 
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Family Surpm. 


Phacocherus africanus.—I have only noted two quotations for’ 
Warthogs: £7 10s. for a four months old male, and £14 for a 
female. | 

Sus scrofa.—The following may be taken as ordinary prices 
for European Wild Swine :— Young (Frischlinge), £1 15s. to — 
£2 10s. each. Young (Uberliufer), £4 to £4 5s. each. Sows, 


. £5 to £6 each.. Boars, £5 10s. to £6 10s. each. 


Babirusa alfurus.—The Babirusa, or Wild Pig of the Delsbes, 
has recently been offered at £40 and £50 a head, but I am not 


aware whether or not any — changed hands at these _ 
prices. 


Potamocherus africanus.—The African Bush- -Pig is not un- 
frequently offered for sale at prices varying from £7 10s. to £15 


per head for young animals, but. as much as £17 10s. and £20 = 


have been asked. 


P. penicillatus. —The Red River: Hog is @ more expensive 
- animal, being valued at from £25 to £40 per head. : 

Dicotyles tajagu and D. labiatus. —The American Wild Pigs, 
or Peccaries, appear to be of very little value in Kurope, com- 
pared to African or East Asiatic Pigs. The Collared Peccary has 
been quoted at from £1 15s. to £2 5s. per head, and the White- 
lipped reery at from £2 to £2 10s. 


Order EDENTATA. 
Family BrapypopIpm. | 
The Sloth, Cholepus didactylus, changes hands in Burope at 
from £17 to £20. | | 
Family Dasypopipx. 
The Common Armadillo, Dasypus villosus, may sometimes 
be purchased in Europe for as little as £1 (only fifteen shillings 
has been asked !), but £2 to £3 is a more usual price. The only 
- other Armadillo of which I have any personal experience is the 
—long-tailed Cabassus (or Xenurus) unicinctus ; a Hamburg dealer 
once sold me a fine pair of these animals for £10. 


Family 


Myrmecophaga jubata, Great Ant-eater.— £30, young ; £40, 
adult. 
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Order MARSUPIALIA. 
Family Macropopipm. 
~ The following values for Kangaroos are taken from price lists. 
[have been told by an Australian correspondent that during the 
last few years the value of Kangaroos has very much increased, 
but so far I have not observed any indication of this in oe 
sales 


Macropus Great Grey Kangaroo. — £12 10s. to £30 
each. 


M. giganteus —— Black-faced Kangaroo, — £20 each | 
(twice). 
M. antilopinus, Kangaroo. —+£40 (twice). 
M. robustus, Wallaroo.—£7 10s. to £15 each. 
M. robustus cervinus, Cervine Kangaroo.—£20 to £35 each. 
M. rufus, Red Kangaroo.—£10 to £25 each. 
M: ualabatus, Black-tailed Wallaby.—£7 10s. each (once). 
M. ruficollis bennetti, Bennett’s Wallaby.—£5 to £8 15s. each. 
M. dorsalis, Black-striped Wallaby.—£2 10s. to £5 each. 
M. agilis, Agile Wallaby.—£5 to £7 10s. each. 
M. eugenit, Dama Wallaby.— £10 asked for a female (once). 
M. billardieri, Red-bellied Wallaby.—£5 to £9 each. 
Petrogale penicillata, Brush-tailed Rock-Wallaby. — £4 to 
£7 10s. each. 
Onychogale unguifera, Nail- tailed Wallaby. —£5 asked for a 
male: (once). 
O. frenata, Bridled Wallaby.—£3 1. £10 each. 
Bettongia gaimardi, Gaimard’s Rat-Kangaroo.— £1 (once). 
B. lesueuri, Lesueur’s Rat-Kangaroo.—£2 (once). 
Potorous tridactylus, Common Rat-Kangaroo.— £1 (once). 


Family PHALANGERIDE. 
The more commonly imported species of Australian Opossums, 
or Phalangers, of the genera T'richosurus and Petaurus, are gene- 
rally worth from £1 to £1 10s. apiece in Europe. £3 15s. is the 
highest sum I have seen asked for one of these animals. 


Family 
The Wombat.—£10 (twice). 


Family PERAMELIDS. 
Perameles obesula, Short- nosed Bandicoot.—£2 each (once). © 
2a2 


; 
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, Order MONOTREMATA. 
Family 
Echidna hystriz, —£4 (once). 


Class AVES. 
Order PASSERES. 


The vast majority of the species of Passerine birds that 
- come into the market show little variety of price: usually from 
five shillings to £2 per bird: ranging down to one shilling, and 
up to £2 10s. Very showy birds, such as members of the 
families Paradiseide and Cotingide, of course command much 
higher prices: as do newly imported species of other families, if 


there happens to be any eomnpetion among amateurs to secure 
them. | 
Order PICARIA. | 


Of the very varied assortment of birds retained for convenience 
in this Order, there are but few species that can often be obtained 
from dealers. The delightful African Mouse-birds or Colies, 
Colius, cost about £2 each. The Australian Laughing King- | 

fishers, Dacelo, from £1 to £2. The African Ground-Hornbills, 
-~ Bucorvus, from £5 to £10. The handsome Toco Toucan, Rham- 

phastos toco, £4 to £4 10s.; the smaller Toucans from £1 10s. to 
2S. . The Touracous, Turacus and Schizorhis, £4 to £5. 


Order PSITTACI. 
| eiiaaiie speaking, Parrots, as birds (and apart from any — 
tricks of speech that they may have acquired), are worth from 
£1 to £3 each. Except: on the one hand certain species for 
which higher prices must always be given, as, for instance, the 
Ganga Cockatoo, Callocephalon, £3 10s. to £5, and the larger 
Macaws, Ara and Anodorhynchus, £3 to £12. As is well known, 
the Black Cockatoos are even more valuable; I have seen £45 
asked for a pair of Calyptorhynchus stellatus. And it must be | 
remembered that, as in the case of all other birds, newly, or 
very rarely, imported species of Parrots command high prices, 
according to the competition to possess them. 

On. the other hand, certain species of small Parrots, _ 
come regularly into the market, can be bought for less than £1: 
as the Cockateel, Calopsittacus nove-hollandie, which sells at 
from four to six shillings a bird; the horribly screeching Grey- 
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breasted, or Quaker, Parrakeet, Myopsittacus monachus, five to 
fifteen shillings; the common Green Parrakeets of the genus 
Paleornis, five to fifteen shillings; the Madagascar Love-birds, 
Agapornis cana, two to six shillings; and the Budgerigar, 
Melopsittacus undulatus, two to four shillings per normally 
stricto bird, and five to ten shillings per dagen bird. 


Onlet STRIGES. 


The only Owl that is at all frequently offered for saleis the 
Grand Duke, or European Eagle-Owl, Bubo maximus. Young 


birds may sometimes be obtained for £1 8s., but £2 10s. to £3 
is the usual price. 
7 Order ACCIPITRES. 


The values of the Falcons and their allies for purposes of 


_ falconry hardly come within the scope of this article. For 


purely menagerie purposes the smaller birds of prey fetch low 
prices, rarely exceeding thirty shillings apiece. . 

The commoner Eagles and Old-World Vultures, such as 
Geranoaétus melanoleucus, Helotarsus ecaudatus, Haliaétus albi- 
cllla, Aquila cho -ysaétus, A. imperialis, A. nevioides, A. clanga, 
Vultur monachus, Gyps fulvus and Gypohierax angolensis, are 

worth from £1 to £4 each. Rarer species, such as the Hawk ~ 
Kagles, Spizaétus coronatus and S. bellicosus, and the Sociable 
Vultur, Vultwr auricularis, from £5 to perhaps £10 each. The 
Liimmergeier, Gypaetus barbatus, is still more expensive, the 
prices of which I have notes ranging from £7 10s. to £25. 

_ The Secretary Birds, Serpentarius reptilivorus and S. gambi- 
ensis, are, however, probably the most valuable birds of prey, but 
I have no data available. 

Of the American Vultures, I have only the following notes :— 

Cathartes atratus, Black Vulture.—£1 10s. to £2 10s. 

Sarcorhamphus gryphus, Condor.—£385 for an adult pair (once). 


| Gypagus papa, King Vulture. een: birds £4 to £8, adults 
in full colour £15 each. 


| Order STEGANOPODES. 
Pelecanus onocrotalus, the Pelican.—£2 10s. to £5 each. 
-P. rufescens, Red-backed Pelican.—£3 15s. to £5. 
P. conspicillatus, Australian Pelican.—£12 10s. each (once). 
bassana, Gannet.—£2 (once). 


| 
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Phalacrocorax carbo, the Cormorant. — Six to. ten shillings 
each. 


Order HERODIONES. 

Of Herons, I have notes of prices varying from five dhillings 
for Ardea cinerea to £5 for A. goliath. 

Most of the Storks, Spoonbills and Ibises are. presumably 80 
attractive to purchasers that when specimens come into dealer’s - 
hands they can be at once disposed of, as I have only seen the 
following ten species advertised for sale: and on several occa- 
sions when wishing to purchase I have been unable to do so, | 
though prepared, if necessary, to give a higher price — that 
advertised 

Ciconia nigra, Black Stork. seni Bs. (once). 

C. alba, White Stork.—Six shillings to £1. 

C. (Dissura) maguari, Maguari Stork.—£2 to £5. 

Mycteria americana, American Jabiru.—£20 (once). | 

Leptoptilus crumeniferus.—The Marabou is from time to time 

offered for sale, at every sort of price from £2 to £15 per bird. 
— Platalea leucorodia, Spoonbill.—Ten shillings to £1 10s. 

P. ajaja (or Ajaja rosea), Roseate Spoonbill.—£3 to £5 15s. 
_ Ibis strictipennis, Australian Sacred Ibis.—£4 to £5 15s. 

I. (Carphibis) spinicollis, Straw-necked Ibis.—£8 15s. 

I. (Plegadis) falcinellus, Glossy Ibis.—£1 10s. (once). 


Order ANSERES. 
Suborder ODONTOGLOSS. 
Pheenicopter us roseus, Flamingo.—£2 to £3 5s. each. 


Suborder PALAMEDES. 
Chauna oristate, Crested Screamer.—£3 10s. to £4 each. 


ANSERES VERA. 
Cygnus musicus, Whooper Swan.— £4. 5s. to £6 5s. each. 
C. bewicki, Bewick’s Swan.—£7 10s. (once). 
C. olor, Mute Swan.—£1 to £2 each. 


C. nigricollis, Black-necked Swan.—Though young birds have 


been offered for as little as £2 apiece, £5 to lis each are more 
usual prices. 


C. atratus, Black Swan.— £2 to £4 each. : 


_ C. coscoroba, Coscoroba Swan.—The price of these little Swans 
varies very much in different years, from £2 to £6 per bird. — 
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Anseranas semipalmata, Magpie Goose.—£2 to £5 each. 

Plectropterus gambensis, Spur-winged Goose.— £2 to £4 each. 

Ajx sponsa, Carolina, or Summer- , Duck.— £1 15s. to: £2 10s. 
a pair. 

_ Af. galericulata, Mandarin Duck. ee 10s. to £2 10s. a pair. 
Bernicla canadensis, Canada Goose.—£1 108. to £3 a pair. 
Chlephaga magellanica, Upland Goose.—£1 5s. to £4 each. | 
Chenalopex Goose. —Bix — to £1 

each. 
Tadorna cornuta, ‘Darren Sheld- drake. ee shillings to £1 | 
each. 
T. casarca, Ruddy Sheld-drake.—£1 10s. each. 
T. variegata, Variegated Sheld-drake.—£4 to £5 each. 
T’. tadornoides, Australian Sheld-drake.—£5 each (once). 
Anas boscas, Wild Duck.—F our shillings each. | 
_A. superciliosa, Australian Wild Duck.—£1 to £1 5s. each. 
A. pecilorhyncha, Spot-billed Duck.—£1 to £3 each. 
Chaulelasmus streperus, Gadwall. — Ten to fifteen eauliings 
each. 
Mareca penelope, Wigeon.—Four to ten shillings each. 
Dajila acuta, Pintail.—Six to eight shillings each. _ 
D. spinicauda, Chilian Pintail. — Fifteen shillings to ail 6s. 
each. 


Querquedula circia, Garganey Teal. — Bix to eight shillings 
each. 

Q). formosa, Japanese Teal.—£3 each (twice). 

Q. crecca, the Teal.—Four to eight shillings each. 

Spatula clypeata, Shoveler.—Six to ten shillings each. 

Metopiana peposaca, Rosy-billed Duck.—£1 to £2 each. 

Fuligula cristata.—£1 each (once). | ' 

F. rufina.—£1 10s. each and upwards. 

I’. ferina.—Nine to ten shillings each. 

Somateria mollissima, Rider Duck.—£3 15s. to £5 each. 


Order COLUMBZ. | 
The Pigeons and Doves show little variety in value; six shil- 
lings to £1 10s. includes all the prices per bird that I have noted 
for thirteen different species. The Christmas Island Fruit-Pigeon, 
Carpophaga whartoni, has been offered at £8 a pair, but I do 
not know for certain whether it sold at that price. 
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The giant Crowned Pigeons of the genus Goura are, as might 
be expected, on quite a different commercial footing to the other 
‘members of the Columbe... Goura coronata in 1907 was offered 
for as little as £5 a pair; but usually during the last ten years 
they have been worth £8 to £10 a pair. As much as £60 has 
been asked lately for a pair of G. victorie, but £30 a pair is a 
more ordinary price for these magnificent birds. | 


Order GALLINA. 
Suborder ALECTOROPODES. 
Family Terraonips. 
The following prices for Grouse have been supplied by three 


- different firms in South Germany and Austria, who state that — 


they can only supply these birds in the latter part of the year, 
between the months of August and December. 

T'etrao tetrix, Black Grouse.—£1 15s. to £2 each. 

-T. urogallus, Capercaillie —£2 10s. and upwards per bird. 

T’. bonasia, Hazel Hen.—£1 to £1 10s. each. 


Lagopus scoticus, Red Grouse. —Kighteen shillings to £1 10s. 


each. 
L. mutus, Ptarmigan.—£1 to £1 10s. each. 


Family PHASIANIDM. 


The aviculturist who wishes to buy live birds of tals family 
can give practically any price he wishes, according to the species 
he selects, from one to two shillings for a Common Quail up to 
£20 or more for an Argus Pheasant. 

‘European Partridges, Perdix cinerea, apparently cost two to 
six shillings each, and are cheapest from August to October. Hen 
-Partridges are generally 25 per cent. dearer than cocks. 

The Californian Quail, Callipepla pnlifor nica, sell for six to ten 
shillings each. 

Various species of Red-legged Partridges of the genus Caccabis 
are priced at from eight shillings to £1 each, and the more com- 
monly imported species of the Indian Partridges of the genus 
Francolinus at from fifteen shillings to £1 10s. each. 


_ On comparing the prices of Pheasants that have come to my 
notice in England, Germany and Austria during the last ten 
years, I find that.the species fall into the following five groups. 


vt. 


> 
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These birds are so well known that it is sufficient to give the 
specific names only :— 


Ist. Under £2 a pair :— 
: colchicus, torquatus, picta and nycthemerus. 
2nd. £2 to £4a pair :— | 
versicolor, satscheuensis, reevest, and melanonotus. 
8rd. Over £3 and up to £10 a pair :— : | 
—mantchuricum, mongolicus, ellioti, pr swinhor 
and caboti. | 
4th. £10 to £20 a pair :— 
impeyanus, seemmerringt, viewloti, satyra temmincki. 
Sth.. £20 to £25 a por: — 
nobilis. 
_ Ordinary Peafowl, Pavo cristatus, cost fifteen shillings to 
£1 5s. each, White birds £2 10s. to £4, Black-winged £2 10s. to 
£5, and Javan Pavo muticus (or spicifer) £5 to £7 10s. per bird. 
‘Though odd birds of the Peacock Pheasant, Polyplectron 
chinquis, may sometimes be obtained for as ae as £1 10s., 
from £11 to £16 are asked for pairs. | 
Guineafowl vary from five shillings apiece for Numida mele- 
agris to £6 a pair for N. (Acryllium) vulturina. — 


Suborder PERISTEROPODES. | 
The commoner species of Curassows and Penelopes appear to 
be worth from £38 to £6 12s. each, and the Brush- — Tale- 
£3 15s. to £6 5s. each. 


| Order FULICARIA. 
Although the ordinary European Moorhen and Coot are only 
worth about six shillings apiece, the more showy species, such 
as the Giant Rails, Aramides, the Weka Rails, Ocydromus, and 
the bed a Coots, Porphyrio, sell for from £1 to £2 each. 


Order ALECTORIDES. | 
The birds of this order include some of the greatest favourites 
both for public collections and for private fanciers, and practi- 
cally all command high prices. I have, unfortunately, no notes 
of the values of Bustards, Trumpeters, and some of the rarer 
_ Cranes, nor of the Sun-Bittern, Kagu or Courlan. 


Cariama cristata I have seen once priced at £3 15s., and once 
at £4. 
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Of the Cranes, the Demoiselle, Grus virgo, is by far the cheapest, 
and can sometimes be bought for £2 apiece. 
| The Grey Crane, G. communis, is the next cheapest at £5 
each, then leucogeranus at from £6 to £8, and australasiana at 
from £8 to £10.. 
~The Sarus, antigone, varies from £7 to £12 10s., ‘sis anton, 


paradisea, £10 to £17, and the Crowned acu Balearica, from 
— £12 10s. to £20 each. | | 


Order IMPENNES. 

The South African Jackass Penguin, Spheniscus demersus, 
appears to be the only species procurable in Hurope. I have 
purchased them in Hamburg at £5 each. Ss ee 


Order CRYPTURI. 
Tinamous, of various species, are frequently offered for sale 
at from fifteen shillings to. £3 10s. per bird. 


Order CASUARII. 

- Young individuals of the Ceram Cassowary, Casuarius galea- 

tus, may sometimes be obtained for from £8 to £10 each; adult; 

birds cost from £12 to £22. The other specie: of Cassowaries — 

_ are all more expensive; bicarunculatus and uniappendiculatus are 
priced at from £20 to £40. 


Young Emus, Dromeus nove- hollandie, cost from £5 upwards, 
and adults. £16 to £27 per pair. 


Order STRUTHIONES. 

The ordinary grey Rhea americana is worth from £6 to£12 10s. 
per bird, but white specimens from £12 10s. to £25 each. 

The value of Ostriches is too big a subject to enter into 1 in this 
article. 

Class REPTILIA. 
| Practically all Reptiles that come into the market can be 
bought for from one shilling (in the case of the commonest 
European species) up to £3 apiece. 

It is such large specimens as are in demand for public exhi- 
bition that cost more, and these very rapidly mount in price in 
proportion to their size: as the following examples show :— 

Giant Tortoise of Aldabra, T'estudo elephantina : 


Length, 1°08 metres (or 3 ft. 6} in.). Weight, 80 ‘ilos og 
176 lb.). Price, £87. 
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Length,’ 1°28 metres (or 4 ft. 2 in.). Weight, 112 kilos (or 


246 lb.). Price, £50. 


Length, 1°32 metres (or 4 ft. 4in.). Weight, 145 kilos (or — 


819 lb.). Price, £90. 


Length, 1°33 metres (or 4 ft. 4 in.). Weight, 166 kilos (or 
365 lb.). Price, £100. 

Crocodiles, Alligators, and Caimans, at about 3 ft. 3 in. (or 
(1°00 metre) in length, pass the £38 value, andif they are healthy 
and likely to do well in captivity they double their price much 
sooner than their length. As a matter of fact, specimens exceed- 
ing six or seven feet in length seem ey to be unprocurable 


at any price. 


An American firm has sent me various quotations for Alligator | 
mississippiensis delivered at New York, which may be summarized 
as from four shillings to £140, according to size. 

Hight foot Alligators they offer at £9 to £12. 


Eleven ,, £30. 
Twelve ,, £45, 


Thus the first twelve inches of an Alligator’s life are only worth 


four shillings, but if he goes on growing the time comes when each» 
extra twelve inches are worth £15 and upwards. 


The large Lizards, like the Crocodiles, pass the £3 limit | 


when about three feet in length. A Rhinoceros Iguana, Metopo- 
ceros cornutus, of 3 ft. 3 in. is worth about £5, and a Varanus 
salvator of 5 ft. 9 in. as much as £10. 


The Pythons and Boas pass the £3 limit when about seven 


feet in length. 


From 7 to 10 ft. long they are worth £3 t6 £5. | 
£8 15s. to £17 10s. 


After fifteen feet they increase in value at about £5 per foot. For 


a 24-foot Snake £100 has been asked. 
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MONTAGU’S HARRIER IN. SURREY. 
By CoLLINawoop INGRAM. 


Mucu interest was evinced last year when a pait of Montagu’s 
Harriers (Circus cineraceus) were found nesting in Surrey, “ within 
fifty miles of the Metropolis.” These birds were first described 
as Hen-Harriers (C. cyaneus) (‘British Birds,’ January, 1908), 
but were finally and satisfactorily identified as belonging to the 
former species (op. cit., April, 1908; also ‘ Field,’ December, 
(1907). It transpires that this pair succeeded in rearing two 
young, but one of these was subsequently shot by a keeper. As 
this man was afterwards prosecuted, and a certain amount of 
publicity was given to the event, it is only fair to his employer © 
to state that he had no authority for killing the bird; indeed, 
his master is such a keen ornithologist and a lover of nature 
that I am sure he regrets the incident as much as anyone. 

_ With regard to the status of the various species of Harriers — 
in Surrey, that gentleman has very kindly supplied me with the 
following facts, all of which are of the utmost value, considering 
the number of years he has made observations in the district :— 
‘“‘T have not actually located a Harrier’s nest here till last year, 
but feel sure some birds were hatched off in 1906, as there were 
five about before the nesting-time in 1907. There have been 

three about here all last winter, but these were probably Hen- — 
Harriers, as, according to authorities, Montagu’s Harrier does 
not stay with us in winter. There has been no year for twenty- 
two years that 1 have not seen Harriers about our commons; | 
cannot say whether they were Hen-Harriers or Montagu’s, as I 
never shot one, and they are difficult to distinguish on the wing. 
It is quite possible these birds never reared their young here, as, 
until recently, no one dreamt of protecting them, and the cruel. 
and deadly pole-trap (now happily made illegal) accounted, 
I know, for several every year. I have never allowed pole-traps 
on my shooting, but about fifteen years ago I found a Hen- 
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Harrier in a pole- trap just over my boundary with one leg shat- 


tered. This I spliced with a quill-toothpick and a thin strip of 


: my pocket-handkerchief, holding the bird between my knees and 


keeping the rest of the handkerchief over its head. The bird flew 
away gaily, and I threw the trap to the bottom of a pond. The 


birds shot by my keeper last year were an adult female Hen-Harrier 
in April and a young Montagu in August. I heard of a third 


bird being killed in the neighbourhood, but do not know whether 
it was young or old, or of which kind, as the keeper promptly 
buried it or sold it, and did not know himself what it was. It 


Nest AND EGes oF MonraGcu’s HARRIER. 


was after the decease of this third bird that there were three 


constantly about, which either I or my keeper could easily have 
killed.” 


In another letter he says :— :-—‘* The Marsh- a is scarce, 


and I only saw one about here this year, but I can see Hen- or 
Montagu’s Harriers any day.” | 


All this seems to show that Harriers wonid undoubtedly re- 
establish themselves. in England if they were left unmolested. 


During the second week of June this summer another nest of. 


» 
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Montagu’s Harrier was found in Surrey—now one of the most 
densely populated counties in the United Kingdom—and was 
seen by me on the 13th and 14th of that month. As the site of 


this: nest was very similar and quite close to that chosen last ; 


year there is no need for me to write a full description of it. 
Every effort was made to protect this pair, and a “‘ watcher ” was 
put on duty by the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 
Unfortunately, although everything seemed to be progressing 
favourably, for some reason the eggs did not hatch. On July 
11th the female commenced to show signs of abandoning incuba- 
tion, and she remained away from the nest most of that day. 


She was also absent throughout the following day, but was seen ~ 
flying about in the vicinity of the nest. Previous to this the © 


~ male had not been observed for some time. 


It has been suggested that the eggs failed on account.of the 
heat and the want of rain for twenty days. This theory is | 


hardly tenable when it is realized that Montagu’s Harrier is a 
more or less southern species, and breeds freely in Spain, while 
it also nests in North-west Africa, all of which countries are, 
of course, hotter and drier than any part of England. 

Notes by Inspector Burroughs.—From June 18th.to July 12th 


the nest was carefully watched by Inspector Burroughs, and — 


very interesting observations were made. The following is a 
digest of his notes :— 

It appears that the duty of incubation fell entirely to the 
female. She did not seem to have any recognized feeding- time, 
but was seen to leave the nest at various hours during the day— 
it was once as late as four in the afternoon before she was 
observed to rise. If frightened or disturbed in any way she 


would fiy off hurriedly, sometimes uttering a cry that sounded 


like ‘‘chee-chee-chee.” On these occasions she would go right 

away, remaining absent for half an hour or so before returning, 
which she usually did very warily. Approaching within twenty 
or thirty yards of the nest she would alight on the ground and 
run the remainder of the distance through the heather. When, 
however, she left of her own accord her behaviour was quite 


different ; she would then rise gracefully, and, after circling over 


the ground for a short time, finally make away across the neigh- 
-bouring hills. Sometimes a “chirping” cry would be emitted. 
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The bird usually returned in about thirty or forty minutes, and 
if no danger was apparent would drop straight down to the nest. 
Occasionally she would bring back a twig or something similar. 
in her bill, which was added to the nest, and by the end of the 
third week the structure was noticed to be considerably —— 
and larger in size. 
_, The male generally out i in an appear ance:about midday, when 
he would fly overhead and call to the female by means of a single 
note, which he repeated at intervals of about half a minute, until 
she left the nest and joined him. Sometimes he brought her 
food, which she took from him in mid-air. By its small size 
this probably consisted entirely of mice, and was certainly not 
chicken, pheasant, partridge, or rabbit, unless indeed these were 
brought in very small pieces. birds would frequently 
go away together. 
In the evening, about seven o'clock, the male occasionally 
paid a second visit to the nest, but at these times he never 
remained long. Early in July his visits became much more 
_ frequent, but on the 7th he disappeared for several days. About 
this time the female grew very restless, and was repeatedly 
on and off the nest. On the 11th she left her eggs at nine a.m. ij 
and, after flying round for a short while, was not seen again 
until eight p.m., by which time, of course, the eggs were stone- 
cold. Both birds were observed in the vicinity of the nest at 
eight next morning, but soon after this they disappeared and 


not seen again. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AVES. 
Irregular Appearance of Blackbird.—For the last three years a 


Blackbird (Twrdus merula) with a white head has visited my garden | 


at curiously regular intervals. . From careful observations I am con- 
vinced he is the same individual. He always turns up about the 
middle of July; this year he appeared on the 19th. He only stays a 
. few days, and then disappears till October, when he repeats the visit 
and remains till the beginning of November. After .that I see no 
more of, him till the following J uly. I never see or hear of him any- 
where else in this neighbourhood. I read in the papers recently that . 
_ a similar bird had been seen in Merionethshire; and possibly it may 
be the same, as judging from the time between his visits he must 
make a wide circuit. I have always considered Blackbirds to be rather 
domestic in their habits, but this particular member of the tribe is 
evidently a confirmed rambler. — “RB. H. -RamspoTHam (Elmhurst, 
Garstang). 


An Karly Flock of —On 21st, while rambling in 
Richmond Park, I saw a flock of about one hundred Starlings (Sturnus 
vulgaris) near the Roehampton gate. Is not this an early date for 
them to congregate? I have looked up Sharpe and Newton, but do 
not see any mention of earlier date than autumn, and was not aware 
of them doing so myself. — Frank A. Arnoxp (139, ‘Hamilton Road, 
West Norwood). 


Hoopoe in Northamptonshire. — A ee was shot in South 
Northamptonshire, not many miles from Brackley, in the first week 
of May, 1908.—O. V. Apxin (Bloxham, Oxon). 


Palias’s Sand-Grouse in Yorkshire.—During the first week of June 
three Sand-Grouse (Syrrhaptes paradoxus) were observed in a field of 
young corn in the eastern portion of Cleveland. Shortly afterwards 
one of them was picked up dead, and I have had an opportunity of 
examining this specimen, finding it to be a male in excellent plumage. 
The other two birds were seen at intervals until the middle of June, 
when they both disappeared.—T. H. Nenson (Seafield, Redcar). 


| 
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Ornithological Notes.—I am sending a few notes which may be of 
interest to readers of ‘ The Zoologist.’ On Jan. 6th last I saw a 
Goosander (male) fly over Vauxhall Bridge at about four p.m. I was_ 
watching some Gulls, when, looking up, I suddenly saw this bird 
flying just over me up the river, and not more than about thirty or 
forty feet above the bridge, so that I could see the peculiar bill and the 
colouring perfectly. As it was flying so low, I think it must have ' 
risen close by, and evidently dropped again the other side, and perhaps 
dived, ‘as on crossing the bridge I could not see it anywhere. I sup- 
pose this is a rare bird in the Metropolis, but the day in question was 
one with a strong south-west wind, immediately succeeding the bitter 
cold at the New Year, which might perhaps account for its appear- 
ance. I see in‘ The Zoologist’ there have been several records lately © 
— cited of the Chiffchaff singing like a Willow-Wren, or vice versd. On | 
April 5th, 1907, I was watching and listening to a Chiffchaff singing ~ 
its usual song within a few feet of me, in a small copse near St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, when I was astonished to hear from (as I. then felt 
sure) the same bird a feeble but unmistakable Willow-Wren’s song. 
There were two or three birds about, but they were all Chiffchaffs, 
and I did not hear the Willow-Wren at all in this particular spot till 
some five days later. The bird was.singing its usual note close to me 
both before and after, but I only heard the Willow-Wren song once ; 
it was very feebly uttered, and I believe began with the usual “ chiff- 
chaff ’’ repeated once or twice. (I do not know whether a further in- 
stance of this will be of interest, but am mentioning it in case it is.) 
Re this subject, is not the Chiffchaff’s note almost (if not) the same as 
the first note or two of the Willow-Wren’s song ?—H. G: ATTLEE 

(153, Beecheroft Road, Upper Tooting, S.W.). 


Notes on Nest-Boxes.—We have had the Great Tit, Blue Tit, 
Creeper, Nuthatch, Tree-Sparrow, House-Sparrow, Starling, and 
Tawny Owl in our nest-boxes this season, but the Stock-Dove has 
not come to us this year. Three Robins’ nests have been built in old— 
kettles, though the birds have not been very successful in rearing 
their broods ; one nice lot were stolen when about half-fledged, pro- 
bably by a rat. One of the Great Tit’s nests might fairly be described 
as ‘‘a fine specimen of the red variety,” being made almost entirely 
of material collected from an old rug or carpet. This was spoiled by 
the mice which use the boxes in winter, and sometimes nearly fill 
_ them with acorns; these marauders had made such a hopeless mess 
of the nest with fragments of eggs and their contents that it was use- 


less for a museum specimen. ‘Two pair of Nuthatches hatched off in 
Zool, 4th ser. vol. XIi., August, 1909, 28 
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boxes, the nests in both cases being made entirely of the bark of the 
Scotch fir, in which the eggs were buried. Of Tree-Sparrows we had 
seven or eight nests, and House-Sparrows, not content with occupy- 
ing three or four boxes intended for more respectable tenants, spoiled — 
our only House-Martin’s nest. That the Starlings here only rear one . 
brood in a season is pretty certain, as so many breed in our boxes that 
we have ample means of observing their ways. A Tawny Owl laid 
three eggs in an old cask and hatched them all; two young birds got 
- safely away, and the third disappeared—how, I know not, as it was, 
too small to have got out, and a human robber would have cleared off 
the whole brood. Another pair nested in the church-tower again, 
and hatched two out of three eggs; this pair of owlets also got away 
- safely after one had got out of the nest and been replaced, while the 
third egg, which contained a dead young bird nearly hatched, now 
represents the species in the type-collection of eggs in the Ipswich — 
Museum. Mr. Oliver Pike was staying with us while the hen was 
sitting, and successfully “shot” her as she flew from her nest with a 
cinematograph camera; we afterwards went up the tower, where he 
got a fine picture of the nest and eggs by magnesium light. Before 

we finished operations the old bird came back, but just too late to get 
a photograph of her. On one occasion I found no fewer than five 
rats around the nest, none of which could have been dead for more 
than a day. No bird-music gives me more genuine pleasure than that. 
of the Tawny Owl, whether it be the squealing of the owlets in the 
dense foliage of midsummer or the far-reaching shout of the old birds 
on a frosty winter night. Unfortunately, as I am one of the most 
unmusical of mortals, the pleasure of comparing the notes of our Owls 
is denied to me. A reference to Gilbert White’s tenth letter to his 
correspondent Barrington, in which he describes the records of a 
neighbour “ said to have a nice ear,” will show that in the notes of 
Owls and Cuckoos there is an interesting, if not a new, sphere of 
observation for musical naturalists.—J ULIAN G. Tuck Rectory, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk). 


Erratum.— Zoologiat, 1908, page 131, line 27, for “Southwold " 
read ‘‘Sudbourne.”——J. H. Gurney (Keswick Hall, Norwich). 
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EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 


‘‘ PARASITOLOGY,” a Supplement to the ‘J ournal of Hygiene,’ has 


recently appeared (vol. i. no. 1), and is published at Cambridge, at the 
University Press: 


When the ‘ Journal of Hygiene: was founded it was announced 


that papers on Parasitology “in relation to hygiene and preventive 


medicine” would be published in its pages. It has, however, been 


_ felt for some time that the Journal was becoming unduly burdened 


with papers dealing with the anatomy of mosquitoes, fleas, protozoa 
and other parasites—of great importance in themselves—but having 
only an indirect relation to hygiene and preventive medicine. 

The remarkable development of parasitology in recent years, and 
the inctease in our knowledge of the part played by parasites in 
human and animal diseases, demand a means of publication, in the | 


English language, of original papers dealing with the subject in its 
widest sense. It is proposed in future to relegate all su0n papers to 


Parasitology.’ 
The fundamental discoveries ‘upon the modes of infection in 
plague, malaria, sleeping sickness, yellow fever, ankylostomiasis, 


elephantiasis, and other important diseases affecting man and animals, 


render it evident that the co-operation of specialists in different 
fields is required for the proper elucidation of: the complex problems 
which surround the causation of these diseases. The’ successful 
study of such diseases as are carried through the agency of inverte- 
brate hosts demands, therefore, not only investigations into the pro- 
cesses which occur in the affected vertebrate, but also observations 
on the structure and life-history of the pathogenic organism, and of 
the alternative host or hosts which serve to spread the disease. 
Thus a knowledge of the structure and biology of mosquitoes, biting 
flies, and ticks is necessary for a comprehensive knowledge of the 
etiology of malaria, trypanosomiasis, spirochetosis, and _ piroplas- 
mosis, and a knowledge of fleas and their habits is essential in the 
study of plague. Further, recent discoveries relating to parasitic 
worms, especially those which produce filariasis, ankylostomiasis, and ~ 


various intestinal diseases, have given a great stimulus to the study of 
the entozoa. 
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The first part is devoted to an elaborate and fully illustrated 
“Revision of the non-Combed Eyed Siphonaptera,” by Dr. Kavrl 
J ordan and the Hon. N. C. Rothschild. 


In the Resock of the Board of Scientific Advice to the Govern- 
ment of India, 1907, Dr. Annandale has contributed some interesting 
facts as to the progress of Indian zoology during that year. One of the 
most important features is the Survey of the Invertebrate Fauna of 
Stagnant Water. Additional collections of microscopic freshwater 
animals have been made in Calcutta, Eastern Bengal, the United 
Provinces, and the Simla Hill States by the Superintendent and the 
Museum Collector, and have been sent for determination to Prof. von 
Daday, of Buda Pesth, while a large number of specimens of aquatic 
and semi-aquatic insects have been obtained from the same districts. 
The aquatic Hemiptera have been sent to Mr. W. L. Distant for 
description in a supplement to his volumes on the Order in the 
‘Fauna of British India,’ the Chironomide (Midges) to the Abbé 
Keiffer in Germany, and the Neuroptera to Prof. Needham in the 
United States, while arrangements are being made regarding the 
working out of the aquatic beetles in France. The Anopheline 
among the mosquitoes have been identified in the Museum, while the 
Culrcone will be identified in England by Mr. Theobald. 

. The work has not, however; been confined. to the collection of 
specimens and their transmission abroad for identification, for in- 
vestigations have been made into various obscure points in the struc- 
ture and biology of the freshwater sponges (of which several new 
species have also been described), such as the process of budding, 
the nature of the inhalent pores, commensalism, and the production 
of gemmules. 

Even more important than the fauna of freshwater ponds: is that of 
the brackish pools in the Ganges delta, especially in the neighbourhood 
_ of Port Canning. Large collections, have been made in such ponds, 

_and it is hoped shortly, with the aid of the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, 


Dr. J. G. de Man, Mr. E. A. Smith, Mr. W. L. Distant, Col. Godwin . 


Austen, M. Régimbart, and Prof. von Daday, to publish a complete 
fauna. It has been possible, thanks to the work done nearly forty 
years ago by the late Dr. I’. Stoliczka, of the Geological Survey of 
India, to trace a very rapid and extraordinary change in the structure 
and habits of a sea-anemone (Metridiwm schillertanum) which occurs 
in certain brackish ponds of recent origin at Port Canning, while the 
other elements in the fauna to which this remarkable sa belongs 
have proved of great biological interest. 


‘ 
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WE have received the Report on the Sarawak Museum for 1907, 
written by the Curator, Mr. John Hewitt. Many difficulties have 
to be surmounted in a Bornean Museum. Thus we read of the 
collections :—‘‘ On the whole these are in very good condition. The 

show-cases of Mammals and Birds are. now in the lower rooms, and 
_ the Ethnographical collection occupies almost the whole of the upper 
floor. From time to time, as opportunity arises, such birds or mam- 
mals as have faded are replaced by fresh specimens, and in the Ethno- 
eraphical collection the cement-dusted sun-hats give place to new 
ones. The problem of insect attacks on soft wood has been solved, I _ 
hope, by washing with jodolite all specimens which are liable to 
attack. The stand for one bird-case has had to be replaced, as_ the 
wood of which the old one was made has been eaten. This wood was 
young nireh. During the year collections have been made at Matang, 
Santubong, Quop, Bidi, and on the Baram River, the latter still a fine 
region for botanists or entomologists.”’ 

We understand that Mr. Hewitt is iii his post as 
Curator, and that he will be succeeded by Mr. Guy Marshall, the well- 
known naturalist of Matabeleland and Mashonaland. To supplement 
experiences and observations in Africa by a sojourn in Borneo may 
result in Mr. Marshall doing still greater things. 


THE Report of the Trustees of the Australian Museum, Sydney, 
for 1907, has been issued. The following extract refers to. a very | 
excellent work connected with this Museum:—“ The gallery lectures 
and demonstrations for teachers and students have been continued. 
There is not at present accommodation to make these available for 
the general public, and they are therefore prepared only for teachers - 
and students. Tickets for public school teachers are distributed 
through the Department of Public Instruction. Private school 
teachers and students receive tickets from the Secretary of the Museum — 
on application. The course consisted of :—Parasites and Messmates, 
by Mr. T. Whitelegge ; attendance, 7. The Birds of the County of 
Cumberland, part 1, by Mr. A. J. North; attendance, 19. The Great 
Barrier Reef, by Mr. C. Hedley; attendance, 34. The Sacred Beetle 
or Scarab, by Mr. W. J. Rainbow; attendance, 12. Crystals, by 
Mr. C. Anderson ; attendance, 4. Australian Stone Implements and 
Objects, by Mr. W. W. Thorpe; attendance, 8. Australian Mammals, 
by Mr. A. R. McCulloch ; attendance, 8. The Birds of the County of 
Cumberland, part 2, by Mr. A. J. North; attendance, 17. The 
Depths of the Sea, by. Mr. C. Hedley; attendance, 85. Pelagic Life, 
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by Mr. C. Hedley ; attendance, 64. A Botanico- Study, 
by Mr. W. J. Rainbow ; attendance, 26.” 


Tue Fourth International Fishery Congress will convene in the 
city of Washington, United States of America, from the 22nd to the 
26th of September, 1908, to deliberate on important matters relating 
to fishing and fish culture, and to submit propositions for the benefit 
of the fisheries to Governments and to State, provincial, and local 
authorities. The Congress will be organized and conducted in con- 
formity with the decisions for the regulation of the international 
fishery congresses decreed in Paris in 1900. The membership of the | 
Congress will consist of Government, State, and provincial representa- 
tives, delegates from home and foreign societies, corporations and 
persons invited by the management of the Congress, and persons at 
~ home and abroad who are deemed to have an interest in the purposes. 
of the Congress, and express a wish to take part in it. All members 

have a right to vote, to participate in the discussions, and to make 
independent propositions. In case a corporation should be repre- 
sented by several delegates, the members of this delegation have the 
. right only to one vote, which shall be cast by the delegate designated 
- to the presiding officer. The delivery of the card of admission gives 
to members the right to take part in all the enterprises and excursions — 
projected by the Congress, to receive all the publications, and to wear 
the insignia of the Congress. The members of the Congress are 
required to conform to its regulations and decisions. The member- 
ship fee is fixed at two dollars for each person, excepting the official — 
representatives of Governments, who become members by virtue of 
their credentials. 

In response to invitations extended by the Government of the 
United States, twelve national Governments have already signified 
their purpose to be officially represented, and delegates have been 
appointed by the governors of many of the states of the United 
States. In view of the small number of the nations which have 
formally indicated their inability to officially participate, and the large 
number of persons who will attend as individuals or as representa- 
tives of important fishery societies, the Congress promises to be im- 
portant in its representative character, size, and the value of its 
proceedings. 

All persons interested in the fisheries, fish culture, and fishery 
administration, or in scientific investigations and experiments related | 
to the fisheries, are invited to attend the meetings and take part in 


. 
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the discussions. To those who cannot attend the meetings of the 
Congress an invitation is extended to submit papers on subjects 
relating to the fisheries, mailing them to the Secretary-General of the 
Congress in season to reach him prior to the opening meeting. For 
the guidance of those desiring to participate in this manner, a scheme 
of subjects is submitted, but the papers need not be restricted to the 
titles suggested. 

During the week beginning September 20th the sandinaitins ie 
the Congress will be established in the New Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., where information relating to hotel accommodation, 
transportation, places of interest, and other matters will be avail- 
able. All communications and inquiries before that date should be | 
addressed to the Secretary-General of the Congress, Bureau of 
Washington, D.C. 


- Some days ago a curious sight was witnessed by the river-watcher 
and another gentleman on the banks of the River Helmsdale, in 
Sutherland. A Salmon, estimated to weigh between 20 lb. and 30 lb., 
was seen floating on its back and struggling in the water.- On closer | 


inspection it was seen that a large Hel had entwined itself about the ~_ 


~ Salmon’s tail, and was holding it ina vice grip. With the Eel round 
its tail, the Salmon was helpless in the water, as its only means of 

propulsion was rendered useless. Such fights, it is said, are by no 

means uncommon, and the Eel generally comes off victorious.— 
Shooting Times and British Sportsman, Aug. 1st, 1908. 


Caddis Larve and Water-lilies.—‘ On an evening in the end of 
June of this year I noticed a Water-Rat busily engaged diving in our 
garden pond and bringing to the surface what I then thought was a _ 
piece of decayed wood, about an inch in length: The Rat nibbled the 
“wood’’ with apparent enjoyment. For fully twenty minutes I 
- watched the little creature’s ceaseless industry. This year the water- 
lilies are sickly plants, and, to ascertain the reason why, the pond was 
emptied, when to our astonishment every root of every plant was 
riddled like a honeycomb, and the beds out of which they grew littered 
with the Rats’ succulent morsels of « decayed wood,” which, on exami- 
nation, we discovered to be the larve of the caddis- fly. How to 
destroy this pest and save the water-lilies was a vexed question. 
However, on revisiting the pond late in the evening, the mud bottom 
and water-plants were almost hid from view with birds, all too busy 
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to be scared away. They were feasting riotously on the caddis. The 
pond was left dry for a week, and the larve of the caddis-fly has dis- 
appeared like magic. Sparrows deserve the greatest share of credit for 
clearing this pest away; their sticcess in opening the hard case which 
encloses the larva was. amazing. Picking it up in their bills they 
struck the case time after time on the slate-lined sides of the pond 
until it was broken and they could swallow the grub. As this is the 
first year the larve of the caddis-fly have been so abundant in the 
pond as to injure the water-plants, are we to attribute the cause to 


the absence of the Trout, which were formerly. in the pond ?”- 
Scotsman. | | 


OBITUARY. 


ALFRED GIARD. 


‘THE death i is announced of one of the most eminent of French 
zoologist, M. Alfred Giard, professor at the Sorbonne, and member 
of the Académie des Sciences. He was*born on August 8th, 1846, 
-and died on the anniversary of his birth. He was educated at the 
K.cole Normale Supérieure, and was Professor of Natural History at 
the Institut Industriel of: Northern France, 1873, and of Zoology af 
Lille, 1880; and Maitre de Gonférences at the Ecole Normale, 1887: 
whilst the Chair of ‘volution des Etres organisés’ was created for 
him by the City of Paris, “In 1896 he was elected President of the 
Entomological Society of France, and in 1900 was elected to the 
Académie des Sciences. He published several learned works, and 
contributed many papers to the ‘Bulletin Scientifique du Nord,’ of . 
which he was the editor.” : | | 

(We have taken this concise and accurate notice from the pages of 
the ‘Atheneum,’ August 15th, 1908.) 
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